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EXPERIENCES OF UNIT C*., AT KIEF, RUSSIA 
By Lucy Minnegerode, R.N. 

The first group to leave the Red Cross ship, after a week in Fal- 
mouth Harbor, England, were the two units destined for England and 
Units "C" and "H" for service in Russia. We went ashore about 10 
a.m., bade good-bye to the others and proceeded immediately to the 
station, en route for London, arriving the same afternoon and spending 
the night there, going on to Dundee, Scotland, the next morning. Im- 
mediately on arriving at Dundee, we were requested to proceed to the 
police station, though it was eleven o'clock at night, and there we had 
our first experience of the many questions which soon became familiar 
to us; we had also to show our passports. After one night at Dundee, 
we again embarked on a very small steamer for Goteborg, Sweden, two 
days on the North Sea; it was rough and nearly everyone succumbed. 
From Goteborg we went direct to Stockholm by rail, arriving there the 
next morning. 

Stockholm is a very beautiful city and we enjoyed the three days' 
stay there, a stay necessitated by the difficulty in getting a ship for 
Rauma. While in Stockholm we were entertained at tea by the Swed- 
ish Red Cross Society and some of us were invited to lunch with the 
Russian ambassador, who was most kind, and who had arranged for a 
special ship to take us to Rauma. He and his family and all officials 
of the Embassy were at the dock the next day to bid us "Godspeed;" 
there were many other people to see the ship off and the moving picture 
man was busy with his machine. 

Rauma is a small town on the coast of Finland, used now as a port 
of landing for refugees. We reached there early in the morning, after 
an indescribable night of tossing and tumbling about, and found a 
breakfast prepared in the Custom House. There is no hotel there, and 
the women of Rauma always prepare breakfast for passengers when any 
ship is expected. It is their gift to their country and we were told that 
on many days they fed more refugees than the town has inhabitants. 
We were entertained at several houses, in groups of five or six, and at 2 
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p.m. a dinner was given us in the Town Hall, at which the Burgomaster 
and other officials, as well as our kind hosts and hostesses, were present. 
Addresses of welcome were made and responded to, and at 4 p.m. we 
were escorted to our train for Petrograd. A representative of the Rus- 
sian Red Cross met us at Rauma and from that time took charge of us. 
The train was cheered at many stations along the way and when we 
reached Tomashalsen, where we were to have supper, we found a feast 
prepared and waiting for us, a chorus of male voices singing Finnish 
folk songs and patriotic anthems, and the whole town, men and women 
alike, at the station to greet us. 

We arrived at Petrograd the next morning, where we were met by 
more Red Cross officials and escorted to the Emperor's private room in 
the station, where an address of welcome in the name of the Russian 
Red Cross was given by Count Bobrinsky. We were quartered in one 
of the Red Cross hospitals, the Kaufmansky, two private corridors 
being given up to us, where we stayed while final arrangements for our 
disposition were made. During our stay at Petrograd, the Americans 
there were most kind, entertaining us and taking us to see everything 
of interest. One morning we were received by Her Majesty the Dow- 
ager Empress, at the Illagen Palace. She is the head of the Russian 
Red Cross and she was most gracious, having a kindly word for each of 
us. The doctors of our units were given commissions in the Russian 
Army as medical officers and all wore the Russian uniform. The sisters 
were given certificates as Russian Red Cross Sisters. A very impres- 
sive service is always held for all those going to the front, so on the after- 
noon of our departure, a similar service was held in the hospital chapel 
for us, the Russian sisters going with us, and our fifty hospital corps men, 
or sanitaires, as they were called. Our American friends were all asked 
to this service and many came, among them the Ambassador, Hon. 
George T. Marye and his wife, and our Consul, Mr. Winship. 

Kiev had been decided upon as the most desirable place for our 
hospital, so we left for that place at about eleven o'clock that same 
evening, our train, a regular troop train, consisting of two coaches for 
the American Red Cross and Russian personnel, two coaches for the 
fifty sanitaires, and freight cars for our equipment, which we took com- 
plete, furniture, linen, kitchen and laundry supplies for a four hundred 
bed hospital, along with medical supplies and the four car loads sent by 
the American Red Cross. We were four days on the way, about nine 
hundred miles, living in picnic fashion, but most comfortably, as the 
Russian officials were very kind in their efforts to do everything for our 
comfort. There were six Russian sisters, who spoke English, one as 
housekeeper and the others as interpreters. They came from all ranks 
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of life and had had a six weeks' course of lectures to fit them for the serv- 
ice; there was a princess, a countess, and daughters of merchants and 
priests, all anxious to do their share for their country and the soldiers. 

At Kiev we were again quartered in a Red Cross hospital, while a 
suitable building was being selected for us. We utilized this leisure 
time in giving demonstrations in bed-making, etc., to our sanitaires, 
none of whom had ever worked in a hospital before. They were so 
interested and eager to learn that it was a great pleasure to teach them 
and many of them afterwards became very expert in their work, either 
in dressing rooms or as ward orderlies. We also took some lessons in 
Russian and studied quite hard, the soldiers helping us a good deal, so 
that in a comparatively short time we were able to do without an inter- 
preter, except for unusual cases. 

The Russian Red Cross was most generous in its equipment for our 
hospital, as well as in making any alterations in the building that we 
desired. The building selected was one wing of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute which was situated in a very pretty and extensive park, about 
fifteen minutes' ride from the town and with the tram line running 
directly to the main gate. While the alterations were being made, the 
Sisters prepared the building for occupation. 

There were three floors, the first used for quarters for the personnel, 
for administrative offices, pharmacy, etc. On the other floors were 
wards, operating rooms and dressing rooms. The wards were large 
rooms, with high ceilings and many windows, the corridors extensive 
and well lighted, and it would have been hard to find a place better 
suited for an improvised hospital. Our chief anxiety was from the 
scarcity of water, often there would be no running water on the floors 
after 10 a.m., and all hot water had to be brought from the basement. 
Large tanks on each floor, which were filled every morning, supplied 
cold water when the running water was cut off, and smaller tanks in 
every corridor were filled with boiled water for drinking. 

When the hospital was all ready, we waited anxiously for news that 
our patients were coming. The first fifty came on a Friday, and on 
Saturday an opening service was held in one of the wards, where all the 
patients could be present. This service was attended by Red Cross 
and military authorities, and many others. Of course, the American 
Hospital was the center of interest and curiosity for a time and we were 
always open for inspection. 

The system of baths was of particular interest to many who had 
hospitals of their own and in several of these hospitals, bath rooms sim- 
ilar to ours were installed. Our general bath was a large room in the 
basement near both to the main staircase and the hot and cold water, 
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and a squad of sanitaires were always on duty. All ambulatory patients 
were given their baths here, under the supervision of a doctor, while in 
an adjoining room the nurses gave sponge baths to the more seriously 
wounded. All patients on admission required a very thorough bath 
and, in addition, a hair clip and shampoo, which they seemed to enjoy 
particularly. We had their beards clipped also, unless they objected. 
Water was scarce at the front, only enough snow could be melted to 
make the necessary tea for them to drink, and melted snow was all the 
water they had, either officers or men. 

After the official opening of the hospital, our patients came in rapidly 
until it was full, and each admission brought us more seriously wounded, 
so from that time on we had as much work as we could handle. The 
greatest difficulty was that our patients came in batches of from twenty- 
five to one hundred, and we had to get them bathed and attended to 
without disturbing the general routine of the hospital. During the 
day this work had to be done by Sisters who were having hours off 
duty, with the help of sanitaires and the few Sisters we could spare 
from the floors. At night, a certain number were called, each one doing 
this work in turn. No patient was ever sent to the ward without a 
bath, hairclip and shampoo, unless in a case of collapse, which was very 
rare. As soon as we could speak sufficient Russian, we would reassure 
the new arrivals and hasten to explain to them that they were in the 
American Hospital. Many times they would reply that they had 
heard of the hospital at the front from letters of wounded comrades 
who had been there, and usually they were much interested in being in 
a foreign hospital. 

Many of our patients came from the Austrian front, the Carpaths, 
they called it. They were all Russian soldiers, no prisoners, but they 
came from all parts of Russia. We had Siberians, Great and Little 
Russians, Poles, Tartars, Bessarabians, Gruzins, Cossacks from the 
Don and the Caucasus, and we never tired of their stories of their war 
experiences and of their homes and villages. They were equally inter- 
ested to hear of America and picture postcards from the U. S. A. always 
drew a large crowd. 

One man told of having been wounded at a place the soldiers called 
"The mountain of death," because of the great number who had been 
killed there. He lay on the field five days, giving himself first aid, as 
the firing was too constant for anyone to bring him in. Another lay 
for several days in a hut on the field, ministered to by a peasant woman. 
A third was buried in a trench for dead, but managed in three days to 
dig himself out. Stories of this kind were endless and never told as a 
hardship, but always as a part of the day's work and the fortunes of 
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war; they rarely spoke of any discomfort at the front, though in the 
hospital they were most particular to be shaved regularly and to have 
their linen and themselves always clean. They were most patient and 
made very few demands and no complaints; it would have been almost 
impossible to care for them with our limited number of Sisters if this had 
not been so. 

Of our twenty-five Sisters, two were in the operating room, four in 
the dressing rooms, two for night duty, one in charge of dining room and 
quarters, so that the general work for four hundred patients, more or 
less seriously wounded, was done by the others, as well as the extra 
work, when there were admissions during the day. In spite of this, we 
nearly always managed to give each Sister half of Sunday and half a 
day each week, and we worked a nine-hour day, feeling that it was bet- 
ter to work harder part of the day and have the necessary time for rest, 
particularly as the strange environment and unusual food and climate 
seemed to make the Sisters more susceptible to illness, everyone suffer- 
ing from throat trouble at some time. 

At Christmas we had a tree and all our convalescent patients came 
down, saw the tree, heard the music, sang their national hymn, and 
were fed with sweets. Their own Christmas, thirteen days later, was 
celebrated with a tree for them, presents of a warm sweater or socks, 
boxes of sweets and cakes, the tree being preceded by a vaudeville 
performance. All the soldiers except the very ill ones, came to this 
celebration; the bed patients were brought down, bed and all, four sani- 
taires being required to carry each bed, as there was no elevator, but 
it was not much trouble and if it had been, their appreciation and 
pleasure would more than pay for it. At New Year's a very delightful 
concert was given for the patients by some students who wore the 
peasant costumes of Little Russia, and sang carols and folk songs. 

A visit to Kiev was made by the Emperor during February and there 
was great excitement and activity at the hospital for days before his 
visit. At first we thought he would come to our hospital, but about 4 
p.m. word came that he would be unable to get there, but was sending a 
representative with medallions for the more seriously wounded. The 
patients were much disappointed as many of then had not seen the 
Emperor, or "Little Father" as they call him. The day before, an 
order had come for all American doctors and Sisters to be at the station 
to see His Majesty before he left, so we were all there on the dot, the 
hospital being left in charge of the Russian doctor and Sisters. As we 
arrived at the station we were obliged to wait while the cadets from the 
Officers' School marched in ; we stood in the first room in the station, a 
kind of ante-room, while the cadets and society people all went into 
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the general waiting room. Every street leading to the station was 
thronged with people waiting to catch a glimpse of the Emperor, and 
all day, along the way to the various hospitals he was expected to visit, 
there were throngs of people waiting. In the station the entire suite 
were assembled, the Cossack officers in the beautiful dress uniforms, all 
military officials in full dress, the court officers in their full dress. 
Everyone entitled to wear a ribbon or order of any kind had it on, all 
the society people of Kiev, the men in full uniform, the women in their 
most gala attire, only ourselves in our grey uniforms and white caps, 
were not in very gala dress. The scene interested us vastly while we 
waited and many people, some of whom we knew and some strangers, 
spoke to us. The Grand Duchess Nicholai Nicholaivitch and her 
daughter were there, very gracious to everyone. We hardly realized how 
long we had waited, when the cheers, at first faint, then growing louder, 
warned us that the Emperor was there. He drove up in an automobile, 
attended by only one officer, Prince Orloff, and preceded by a motor 
containing two officers. As he came into the room where we stood, he 
stopped a minute, then came forward and shook hands with each of us, 
apologized for having kept us waiting, and said he had heard of our 
hospital and wished to thank us for caring for his soldiers. He wore 
the service uniform of a colonel of the Russian Army, just like the one 
our doctors wore, and was the most plainly dressed person in all that 
brilliant assemblage. His English was perfect and his courtesy and 
kindness to us very marked. We were thrilled through and through, 
in spite of our democratic ideas, whether by the personality of the man 
himself, or by the realization of what he stood for, it would be impos- 
sible to say. He had just come from a hospital where he had talked 
with a seriously-wounded boy of sixteen years, a volunteer, and he 
looked very sad. He passed on to the next room, made a short address 
to the cadets, and boarded his train which pulled out of the station, 
while cheer after cheer rang through the building. 

Our patients were tremendously interested and seemed to think that 
to have us see the Emperor was the next best thing to seeing him them- 
selves. They asked again and again, "Did he say my soldiers?" that 
was what pleased them most. 

It would not be possible to adequately tell of the courage and endur- 
ance of these men, their unselfish devotion to each other, their constant 
kindliness and thoughtfulness, or of their appreciation of the least 
thing done for their comfort. From admiration of their many sterling 
qualities, of their intelligence and pluck, we soon grew to love them and 
we feel as if they were really our own men; it would be hard to con- 
vince any of us who have lived and worked for or with them that there 
is anywhere in the world today a finer man than the Russian soldier. 
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The question would naturally arise as to whether the service were 
worth while, whether the nurse has given and gained enough to make it 
valuable. I would say decidedly that it was worth while from every 
standpoint; that we had both given and received much. There is not 
a soldier who has been a patient in the American Hospital who has not 
carried news of it to his home, and told of the work done for him. Many 
of our patients sent word back to us and often there were letters of 
thanks from their wives and mothers. One patient in writing back said, 
"My mother wept for joy when she learned how good every one was to 
me in the American Hospital." When we realize that these soldiers come 
from every part of Russia and that a good word for our hospital goes 
with each one of them to their homes, in Siberia, in Southern Russia, in 
Poland or the Crimea, then comes the realization that the work done by 
the American Red Cross is worth while and will be known and appre- 
ciated from one end of the Empire to the other and will be passed on 
from father to son for many generations. 

The value to us comes from experience in handling large numbers of 
patients at once, all weary, ill, hungry and cold, and all anxious to get 
well as quickly as possible. To accomplish this in the shortest time 
possible and yet not disturb the routine of the hospital, requires a 
certain kind of organization and system, this alone I consider inval- 
uable. Also we learn to know intimately a race of people very dif- 
ferent from our own and in our case, particularly, we were thrown with 
a people of whom our only personal previous knowledge came from the 
immigrant, who certainly does not represent the best element even 
among the poor of the country, while the knowledge gained from the 
literature of the day is more misleading than helpful. 

How many times it has been said to us, by the various people we 
have met, "Well, you have changed your mind about Eussians, haven't 
you?" They realize fully that the reports of their country and coun- 
trymen do not emphasize the best characteristics of their race. Russia 
is a country so little known and considered so difficult to travel in and 
is so vast, with such a multiplicity of races and creeds, that it would 
take a lifetime to really understand it, but even a short stay is sufficient 
to convince one that much of what is said about it is exaggerated and 
more is untrue. In every walk of life the stranger within their gates 
meets with kindness and courtesy. One can come and go as he pleases 
provided certain regulations are complied with. Their hospitality is 
unlimited and spontaneous and a guest is literally given the whole house. 
They are broad-minded, big-hearted and generous; it is a privilege to 
have been allowed an opportunity to know them in their own country. 



